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TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 


I HAVE been referred, by a curious friend, 
to a paragraph in a village paper, that bears the 
form of an advertisement, but which is worthy 
the perusal of other eyes than those of debtors 
and customers, to whom it imports to be more 
particularly addressed. . I think it should be 
rescued from the obscurity of an ordinary ga- 
zette, to be honoured with a more extensive 
circulation than has yet been its fate.. I admire 
the concise brevity of its style, and the simpli- 
city and candour of its author, and, under these 
impressions, I have copied it for the literary 
patrons of the Port Folio:— 


CATHARINE KEISS, 


Residing in the corner-house, North Queen- 
street, informs herewith, that she is married to 
Frederic Reinert; and that, in addition to her 
former assortment of store-goods, she has for 
sale, Groceries, at the most reduced prices: also, 
Musical Instruments, Notes, Fiddlestrings, &c. 

She likewise requests, for the last time, those 
who are indebted to the estate of Andrew Keiss; 
deceased, to discharge .their respective debts 
without delay, otherwise she will be under the 
necessity of resorting to other measures., 

January 31, 1804. 


The first idea which its perusal presents to 
the mind is the variety of purposes which it 
serves. In the short compass of a dozen lines 
it announces a death; proclaims a marriage; 
serves aS all advertisement of goods on hand, 
and tells us that wedlock has excited the idea 
of harmony in the author’s mind by enabling her 
to deal in musical instruments, notes, and fiddle- 
strings. It informs the world that Catharine 
Keiss is executrix of one husband, and wile of 
another, and concludes with pleasant intelligence 
to the neighbouring lawyers. Thesign over Caleb 
Quotem’s door does not announce a greater va- 
riety of business. 

The next idea which strikes the reader’s 
mind, is the dignified pride, and laudable self- 
importance of the writer in preserving the name 
of her former husband—‘ Catharine Keiss informs 
herewith that she is married to Frederic’ Reinert,’ 
she thought herself sufficiently condescending 
in taking Aim, but resolves not to take Ais name, 
that the public may know that wedlock, with 
her, was but a secondary consideration, and pos- 
sibly Frederic Reinert may not be a loser in 
allowing her to retain er name, for the lucrative 


. 





considerations of a wife; an executorship;- a 
stock of goods on hand; and musical instru- 
ments, notes, and fiddlestrings; together with 
the privilege of being plaintiff in a multitude of 
actions. We hope he will be grateful, and 
afford her no just occasion to substitute the 
shrill screams of her own fife for the harmony 
of her fiddiestrings, and that it may be long 
before she surprises him by changing her 
notes» 

The third idea which strikes the reader is, 
that she not only preserves her former name, 
but also her importance. Catharine of Russia 
had not more authority over her numerous hus- 
bands, than our Catharine appears to have over 
Frederic Reinert. Although, as she informs 
héPewith, she is married, she is yet determined 
that he shall not have all the privileges of a 
husband. For she still has for sale groceries at 
the most reduced prices ; also, musical instruments, 
notes, and fiddlestrings. She calls on her debtors 
for payment, otherwise she will be under the 
necessity of resorting to other measures. Her 
groceries are sold at the mest reduced prices, but 
as no price is affixed to the musical instruments, 
notes, and fiddlestrings, we may presume that 
HARMONY is purchased at her house at the com- 
mon price, although we hope that Frederic 
Reinert will not be obliged to pay more for it 
than others. 


A fourth idea which is presented to the mind 
by this laconic note, may recal to our recoilec- 
tion the epistle of a French lady, which was 
couched nearly in the following terms: 


“© My dearest Annette, 


: & 

Sympathise with your wretched Josephine at 
the déath of her Beaumont, who died about an 
hour since, and has left me overwhelmed with 
grief and despair. 

Ever yours, 
JOSEPHINE.” 


“P.S. Apropos! send me some rouge.” 


A cynical writer has remarked that a woman’s 
postscript always contains the material part of 
her letter, but if this observation be generally 
correct, yet the postscript of our lady is assuredly 
an exception, for she certainly was more in want 
of a husband, than of rouge, unless, indeed, grief, 
in the short period of an hour, had robbed her 
cheeks of all their colour, which most probably 
was not the case, and then, indeed, 


* One need not sure be ugly, tho” one grieves.” 


Frederic Reinert must certainly be happy in the 
possession of a wife, who will give him no 
trouble in the management of her affairs, and 
we should advise him to act cautiously, as more 
disagreeable sounds are sometimes heard in a 
house than any which can be produced by musi- 
cal instrumeits, notes, and jiddlestrings. 





MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CLIMENOLE. 
A REVIEW, POLITICAL AND LIVERART: 
No. 6. .£ 


Memorabilia democratica, or the history of democracy. 
Containing a full and true account of that venerable 
science. Interspersed with anecdotes, characters and 
speeches of eminent democrats, ancient and modern. 
Ornamented with thirty engravings of American demo- 
crats, by Slaveslap Kiddnap, Esq. Foolscup, 2 vols. 
4to. pp. 1651 

Washington, printed by Samuel H. Smith, for Duane’ 
and Cheetham, and Adams and F. Blake, proprietors 
of the work. ’ 


In order to gratify the public, which seems to 
entertain a just relish for the writings of Mr. 
Kiddnap, I shall indulge, fer the present. more 
in extract, and less in remarks, than I at first 
had intended. The following is taken from that 
chapter which is intitled ‘ A comparison of the 


fates and chatacters of ancient and modern de- 


mocrats.’ 


“One ean scarcely open any page of history 
without finding occasion to lament the fates of 
democratic leaders. <A few of them, it is true, 
have received a recompense for their talents in 
the gratitude of the multitude, or in the riches 
or dignities they have attained, but by far the 
greater number have either lived, contemned by 
the very populace they have attempted to excite 
to liberty; or perished, miserably. by sword 
or pistol, halter or poison. In the circum- 
stances of their death, however, the leaders of 
the demccratic parties do not differ, materially, 
from ihose of the aristocratic. It being the 
common fate of great men to be cut off ignomi- 
niously in free states, in their turns, according 
as one or another faction predominates. But in 
this aristocratic have always had the advantage 
of democratic chieftains, that, whilst the former 
have been immortalized in song or in history, 
the latter have been either wholly neglected, or 
held up to contempt or detestation ; having their 
names used as stalking horses by malignant wits, 
to terrify or amuse the populace. The reason of 
this procedure, which ‘wants correction, seems to 
be this, that literary men are, for the most part, 
needy, and thus dependant on the aristocracy, or 
else they are anxious for what they call honour- 
able fame, and to be esteemed, as their caut is, of 
the few. Whence it happens, that, as soon as the 
democratic influence is extinct, ait usually is, | 
after a short, but splendid, day, all these literary 
men set themselves about gratifying the aristo- 
cracys and by the means of their histories, 
poems and annals, load the leaders of democra- 
cy with all the odious and abominable epithets 
they can imagine; thereby transmitting them 
to posterity as enemies of good order, as ambi- 
tious, avaricious, or licentious persons, fit objects 
of abhorrence and execration. Taking into con- 
sideration these misfortunes, so long the bane of 
the democratic interest, I have lately presented 
a memorial to Mrv Jefferson, proposing that 


Touchstone. snow, while he is in power, he should cause a 
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new officer to be appointed, to be called. Histo- 
riographer to the President; whose duty it shall 
be to preserve an imperishable memorial on 
white sattin, (which, of all democratic materials, 
is found most likely to get down to posterity) of 
the life, principles, and manners of the executive, 
as also of all those heads of department and 
great men of his party, with whose fame the 
reputation of democracy is, in this country, 
chiefly connected. In an especial manner, I 
proposed, it should be his duty to watch over 
the joints of the harness, and to strengthen all 
those weak points of character and conduct at 
which the aristocracy seem, with most pros- 
pect of success, to level their deadly shafts. In 
this memorial I took also the liberty to suggest 
the particulars which ought, in my opinion, first 
to occupy the attention of the historiographer. 
Thus, for instance, I thought, he should be re- 
quired to set about an early disquisition on the 
chastity of the president. That in this he should 


do away those odious and abominable stories of 


black Sall and Mrs. Walker; either expressly, 
by proving an a/idi, or else, in Mr. Jeflerson’s 
own manner, by bringingvall the females of his 
family, his cook, his waiting and chambermaid, 
his milliner and laundress, to give their deposi- 
tions as to the consummate coolness of his con- 
stitution, often tried and always impregnable: 
Here | stated it would cast a lustre upon the 
fortitude of this hero, if the deponents would 
enter a little minutely into details, and give to 
the public the circumstances of the attack; un- 
der what colours he resisted; and particularly 
whether, at the time of the assault, he was 
panoplied in his black breeches or his red. The 
next object to which the historiographer should 
direct his labours as I suggested in my memo- 
rial, is to rescue the literary fame of our presi- 
dent from the dangers which threaten it. Here 
all the allegations made against him, as a writer, 
such as egotism, vanity, flimsiness, weakness, 
falsehood, a love of the wonderful, and of low 
popularity, should be explained, justified, or re- 
futed. The courage of Mr. Jeflerson might also 
be a subject of special inquiry and illustration. It 
might easily be shown, that, when he fled to the 
mountain, he walked backwards, with his face to 
the enemy; and that his retreat was, on a small 
scale, not a whit inferior to that celebrated one of 
Moreau, or of Xenophon and his ten thousand. 
But the more fully to repel that scandalous in- 
sinuation, touching the derangement of his ani- 
mal economy on that occasion, it is certainly 
worthy of the majority of our present congress 
to appoint a committee of their own body, de 
braccis insjiciendis, with tull powers to send tor 
person, paper, and wardrobe. Tothe end that the 
matter may not be kept covered any fonger,butthat 
Dr. Mitchell may have an opportunity, with the 
aid of his chemical tests, to examine the contents, 
and ascertain whether there be any thing morethan 
the ordinary residuum, afier a complete process of 
digestion, or whether there be, as has been assel t- 
ed, a supersaturation of noxious effuvia, the ef- 
fects of fear upon the viscera. An tnvestgauon 
which Dr. M. is, I know, very anxious to make 
and which is also altogether worthy ot lis genius. 
The historiographer might afterwards take in 
hand the beads of department. © He might re- 
present Mr. Gallatin, as he iss modest, uhaspir- 
ing, content with his condition, and raised to 
eminence by merit only. He might also repel 
that other odious calumny, which alleges heisa 
foreigner, in thirds, Swiss, Genevan, and French, 
whereas it can be proved, by good living wit- 
nesses, faithful democrats, that he is a native 
American, bern and bred; who has never been 
out of the country, but is as true a citizen, and 
speaks us good English as the best of us. In 
ether respects the (ask of our historiographer 


| sufficit of information. 


{ 
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would be easy. He would be required only to 
supply general Dearborn with a portion of in- 
tellect, and general Varnum with a guantum 
General Jackson might 
need an apology for his want of religion, as 
Dr. Mitchell might for his failure on the score 
of modesty. Perhaps it might be a difficult 
task to paint Matthew Lion as a gentleman, 
or to prove Mr. Dawson’s manhood, or Mr. 
Randolph's puberty, yet even here it would be 
better to have an authorized cfficer, whose duty 
it shall be to varnish over defects, than to leave 
the whole democratic constitution exposed to the 
eflects of those political changes, which, sooner 
or later, have never failed to prove fatal to it. 

“ I mention this subject of an historiographer 
incidentally only ; believing it to be the only 
certain remedy for the evils to which I allude. 
It being my principal design in this chapter to 
enforce ‘and explain this observation of mine, 


' that it has been the fate of almost all democratic 


chieftains to receive cruel treatment from men, 
calling themselves historians, annalists and the 
like. ‘The truth of which is made very obvious, 
by every page of those writings ancient and 
modern, which treat of the struggies, which 
take place about the time of popular cammotion. 
I shall illustrate my idea, by a recurrence to the 
history of.a very eminent democrat of antiquity, 
who has suffered the unjust treatment, before 
mentioned, and has become undeseryedly cdious 
in the opinion, even of men, who, were he now 
living would, not only be his associates, but 
willingly, give him their support, as a candidate, 
for the Vice-Presidency, at least. The person, 
to whom I reter, is Lucius Catalines By means 
of one Sallust, a notorious aristocrat of anti- 
quity, who, in addition to his connection with 
the wealthy patricians, was a man of the most 
dangerous talents, he has been delivered down 
to posterity as a most desperate villain, where- 
as itis very apparent tvom even his enemy’s own 
statements, that Cataline was a most worthy and 
true republican, well versed in the principles of 
civil liberty and an able and resolute, but, Alas! 
an unfortunate asserior oi the rightsof man. In 
order to make this out to the satisfaction of the 
public and to rescue from detestation a name, 
deservedly dear to ail true democrats, I shell 
enter a little minutely into those traits ef charac- 
ter, which Sallust has delineated, and render it 
apparent, how unjustly he has been treated by 
that historian, and how different a figure, he 
would have made, had his party been success- 
ful; that is, had Cethegus been chosen first 
Consul, or President of the United States; as 
the Reman republic would, probably, in such 
case, have been called. 

“ ‘The first trait of character T shall notice, 
is that famous one, “ alent appetens, sui profusus.”’ 
As to the first part of which, I humbly conceive, 
it cannot be brought, in this country, as a seri- 
ous charge against any man. The aleni appetens 
being the true spirit of commerce. For all pro- 
perty in the world being parcelled out, every 
thing having an owner, no trade could be car- 
ried on, no bargain could be driven, if it were 
not for that laudable anxiety to make property 
shift hands; and whether we, democrats, have 
a higher title to this virtue, than the federalists, 
I am as yet at a loss’to determine. ‘That Cata- 
line was sui profusus, I have no doubt, but how 
any writer could criminate him, on this account, 
is the difficulty. Surely a man has a right to. 
spend his own property if he pleases. We are 
not told that Cataline had either wife or children, 
who might be brought to want by his profusion. 
It is true, there are some strong reasons to induce 
a belief that he was a widower and had step- 
children, dependant upon him, but as he took 
care to place them in high offices civil or military, 


ho reason can be given, on this account, why he 
should abridge his natural inclination to expense. 
Suppose young Cataline was “ captus amore 
Aurelia orestelle”’ and also “ multa néfanda stupra 
jJecerat.” What could be more venial in the 
state of manners, which then existed at Rome, 
than one or two mistresses; especially as he 
lavished, for aught appears, only his own pro- 
perty uponthem? Upon this part of Cataline’s 
character I have taken an opportunity to con. 
verse with Edmund Randolph, Edward Livings. 
ton and the Vice-President. The idea of kept 
mistresses was very shocking to the morals of 
all those gentlemen; particularly of the last, 
who shuddered at the suggestion ; saying that, 
in a young country, the bare mention of such q 
vice might be detrimental. But as to his bein 
sui profusus, they were unanimous that he had 
aright. There was no just ground of complaint, 
unless Cataline had been alieni profusus, that iS, 
had squandered the property of other people. 
{n this case, whether he was justifiable, or not, 
depended upon circumstances. ‘ For if,’ said Mr. 
Randolph, ‘ Catiline had been Secretary of State, 
and had appropriated a few Thousand dollars of 
the public money, to his private pleasures, it 
could be vindicated by the most direct prece- 
dent.’ * The same would be the case,’ said Mr. 
Livingston, ‘if he had made a similar appro- 
priation, out of monies, coming to his hands, a3 
district attorney, or as Mayor of a rich corpo- 
ration.’ * Or if he had happened,’ said Mr. 
Burr ‘ to have been appointed administrator to 
a wealthy stranger, who had died in the country. 
The heirs being foreigners, there would have 
been no harm in the world, in spending among 
free republicans the estate of subjects ofa foreign 
despot.’ ; 


Another charge against Cataline is, that he 
was often seen in company with those, ¢ gué 
alienum @s grande conflaverant.’ As ifa man, by 
being in debt, was made a less pleasant com- 
panion, or a werse vote, or a less useful instru- 
ment. Whereas let any man consider past his- 
tory, or present experience, and he will find that 
the best patriots, those, who have been the loud- 
est and boldest, in behalfof the multitude, have 
been, the most often, these, who were not in the 
best circumstances, as tO money matters. A 
hectic in the purse never fails to produce an ir- 
ritability in the nervous system, which, by 
judicious treatment, is made to terminate in 
patriotism of the most active and intelligent 
kind. Indeed very proper and natural is it for 
those, who have ne cares of their own, to watch 
over, and be solicitous about, the concerns of 
other people. 

“ The speech of Cataline to his comrades, as 
Sallust has reported it, is undoubtedly a noble 
specimen of eloquence, and has hitherto been 
unparalleled, in the records of democracy. Yet, 
without detracting any thing from this great 
man cf antiquity, the speech, delivered by Mr. 
Burr at that meeiing, which was holden in Phi- 
ladelphia, by our party, previous to the late 
election of President and Vice-President of the 
United States, for the purpose of designating 
candidates for those offices, seems to me not at 
all inferior, to that of this celebrated Roman. T 
have a copy of that speech taken, in short hand, 
at the time; and I shall now favour the public 
with an extract from‘it, not so much with the 
design of giving celebrity to Mr. Burr, «s to 
vindicate that great ancient democrat from the 
slanders of the aristocracy. That the ensuing 
extract possesses that terse, pointed, and bold 
style, peculiar to the vice-president, every one 
must acknowledge. The propriety of the lan- 
guage and the argument, to the persons present 
and the occasion, is also very apparent. 
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But the purpose T have in view, to do equal jus- 
tice to these bright luminaries of democracy, can 
alone be effected by making them reciprocally il- 
lustrate each other. I shall, therefore, place 
their respective speeches at once before the pub- 
lic, to the end, that, at one view, it may perceive 
the contormity of purpose, opinion, language, and 
character. 

‘For alter the establishment of the federal 
constitution, all power and influence fell into the 
hands of a few federalists, who created them- 
selves judges, generals, and officers of the reve- 
nue. The people and states became tributary to 
them. While to us, the hardy and staunch re- 
publicans, they denied all credit and countenance 
because we were not of the party of those, who, 
if the government had been in right hands, would 
have trembled beneath us. Of consequence, ail 
places of honour and profit are in the hands of 
a few federalists, or where they choose to distri- 
bute them; while we are harassed dy difficulties, 
repulses, executions, and poverty. How long, 
my brave fellows; will ye endure such an admi- 
nistration? Is it not better to swing for treason, 
or to be imprisoned under the sedition law, than 
to lead a tedious and suspected life, insulted by 
an haughty aristocracy? But, indeed, by G—, 
victory is in our hands. Republican voters 
multiply. Irishmen throng in our streets. 
Against the federalists, enervated by success 
and riches, every thing conspires. We have 
only to agree and adhere to our candidates, and 
all shall be as we wish. For who, that has the 
spirit of a man, can endure that, by their riches, 
they can build ships and rows of houses, while 
some of us, with all our ingenuity, can scarce 
keep clear of the jail. ‘That they can command 
two or more mansions, while some of our party, 
who have been, at least, a month inthe country, 
have not a roof, they can cali their own, over their 
heads, while they purchase bank stock, six per 
cent, and deferred, and by selling out of one 
fund and buying into another, amass immense 
riches, which excite rather than allay their thirst. 
To mostof us there is want at home, and credit- 
ors abroad; bad circumstances and worse pros- 
pects. In truth what have we left, but this 
wretched existence? But let us exert ourselves. 
Behold the election—the election, so long and 
anxiously expected, is approaching. It places 
before our eyes office, salary, power, pre-emin- 
ence, all these are the rewards of success. Let 
occasion, opportunity, difficulty, want, apd the 
rich spoils of the treasury, more than any elo. 
quence of mine, animate youe As for me, make 
use of me, either as president or vice-president. 
In soul and body lam yours. Of the last office, 
atleast, I trust, I shall not be disappointed, unless 
indeed | am deceived in your characters, and you 
prefer to remain private citizens, rather than to 
become political rulers.’* 





a 


* Nam postquam respublica in paucorum potentiam jus, 
atque ditionem, concessit ; semper illis reges, tretrarchz 
vectigales esse: populi, nationes, stipendia pendere: 
tzteri omnes, strenui, boni, nobiles, aique ignobiles, 
vulgus fuimus ; sine gratia, sine auctoritate, his obnoxii, 
guibus, si respublica valeret, formid ni essemus : itaque 
omnis gratia, potentia honos, divitiz apud illos sunt, aur 
ubi ili volunt: nobis reliquerunt pericula, repulsas. ju- 
dicia, egestatem. Que quousque tandem patiemini, for- 
tissumi viri?) Nonne emori per virtutem prestat quam 
vitam miseram, atque inhonestam, ubi aliene superbiz 
ludibrio fueris per dedecus amittere? Verum enimvero, 
pro deum atque hominum fidem, victoria in manu nobis 
est: viget ztas, animus valet. Contra illis, annis, atque 
divitiis, omnia consenuerunt. ‘Tantummodo incepto opus 
est: cetera res expediet. Etenim quis mortalium, cui 
Virile ingenium est, tolerare potest, iliis divitias superare, 
quas profundant in extruendo mari, .t montibus coxquan- 
dis. nobis rem familiarem etiam ad necessaria deesse? 
Nlos binas, aut amplius domos continuare; nobis larem 


‘ 





miliarem nusquam ullum esse? Cum tabulas, signa 
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ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF MR. COOPER 
THE TRAGEDIAN. 


In America, where business is every one’s 
occupation, but few remarkable characters have 
appeared, and scarcely a bioyrapher has been 
found to distinguish those few, before the world. 
However congenial the mystery of money-mak- 
ing may be with a cheerful evenness of temper, it 
is certainly inimical to genius ; and where the 
opulent lounger would foster, the man of trade 
frowns on the efforts of imagination: our luxu- 
ries are exotic, our entertainments imported, our 
public spectacles more or less exceilent, as 
they appreach the European models, of which 
they are the distant imitations. The barren- 
ness of our literary domain is not therefore to 
be wondered at; nor where tie soil, tho’ so rank 
has hitherto been so uncultivated, should it 
surprise, that when a native plant has sprung 
up, its virtues have not been recorded, or when 
a foreign one transplanted here, has thriven, 
though its qualities may have been used and 
enjoyed, they have not been sufficiently made 
known, or justly appreciated. . The writer of the 
following memoir, is amhong the earliest in this 
country, to attempt the delineation of a living 
character, and the subjects one of the most 
eminent of those whose walks of life, have not 
been political, that have presented themselves to 
the biographer. ‘The undertaking is made with 
that ditiidence, which respect for the world’s 
yoice, and the magnitude of a biographical at- 
tempt inspire: the writer’s motto is Weminem 
tibenter nominem, nist ut laudem ; sed nec peccata 
reprehenderem, nisi ut aliis prodessem. 

Mr. Cooper was born about the year 177, of 
reputable parents: His father was a surgeon, 
and acquired considerable property in the ‘ast, 
under’ Warren Hastings’s Indian administra- 
tion—but of the greater part, if not all of this, 
his widow and children were at his death, which 
was abroad, defrauded and left destitute. When 
nine years old, Cooper was taken, out of friend- 
ship to his family, and ii some sort adopted by 
Mr. Godwin, the well-known author of the 
Essay on’ Political Justice, by whom he was 
educa‘ed and intended for a writer, and no doubt 
inducted into*the visionary democratica! senti- 
ments of his instructor. He is probably one of 
a very few, who have been apprenticed to au- 
thorship} and as it is impossible to determine the 
bent and much more so the soundness and 
strength of a mind so young, it is somewhat 
remarkable that a man of Godwin’s understand- 
ing should train a boy to write books, before it 
was certain he could ever be induced to read 
them—What Mr. Godwin’s particular method 
oi education was, we do not know; and though 
when his opinions are adverted to, it should 
seem it was nota system of restraint, yet when 
Cooper’s readiness on most ¢ubjects is consi- 
dered with his negligent habits for some years 
past, a belief cannot but be impressed, that the 
foundation laid, was, of its kind, a good one. 
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toreumata emunt, nova diruunt, alia edificant; postremo 
omnibus modis pecuniam trahunt, vexant; tamen summa 
lubidine divitias suas vincere nequeunt. At nobis est 
domi inopia, foris xs alienum; mala res, spes multo 
asperior. Denique quid reliqui habemus, preter miseran 
animam? Quin igitur expergiscimini? En illa, illa, 
quam szpe obtastis, libertas, praterea divitiz, decus, 
gloria, in oculis sita sunt; fortuna ea omnia victoribus 
premia posuit. Res, tempus, pericula, egestas, belli 
spolia magnifica, magis quam oratio mea, vos hortentur. 
Vel imperatore vel milite me utemini. Neque animus, 
neque cerpus a vobis aberit. Hee ipsa, ut spero, vobis- 
cum yha consul agam: nisi forte me animus fallit, et vos 
servire magis, quam imperare, parati estis. 
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Such a pupil to such a master must have been 
roused, and delighted by the French revolution. 
Cooper was scarcely seventeen when his enthu- 
siasm prompted him to relinquish the pen for 
the sword, and to seek a commi-sion in the 
armies of the great Republic, the just-sprouting, 
sensitive and uncertain laurels of theauthor were 
blasted—civic and mural crowns, ovations and 
sabres d'honneur were much more ghitering, and 
accordingly it was already determined he should 
engage for the banners of equality and confu- 
sion, when the war broke out beiween England 
and France, and clouded the brillia: 
of military promotion and renown in the cause 
of liberty—Then it was, he turned his attention 
to the stage, and communicated his wishes te 
his benefactor ; they were received with cold- 
ness and regret, and not till after some time as- 
sented to, and then with decided cisapproba- 
tion. His intention however being found inyin- 
cible, Mr. Holcroft undertook te give him some 
preparatory. lessons. When he was thought 
prepared, many difficulties occurred, before a 
suitable place could be procured tor his first ap- 
pearance: at last Mr. Stephen Kemble offered 
his auspices, and Edinburgh was conchided on. 
The writer ef this sketch has heard Cooper 
describe with great pleasantry his first interview 
with the Scotch manager: he was at that timea 
raw country youth ofseventeen. On his arrival 
in Edinburgh, iittle conscious of his appearance 
and incompetency, he waited on Mr. Kemble, 
made up in the extreme of rustic foppery, proud 
of his talents, and little doubting his success. 
When he mentioned his name and errand, Mr. 
Kemble’s countenance changed, from a polite 


smile to the stare of disappointment: Ccoper . 


had been prepared for young Norval; but he 
was obliged to exchange all his expected eclat 
for a few cold excuses from the manager, and 
the chagrin of seeing some nights after, his part 
filled by an old man and a bad player. During 
the remainder of the season he continued with 
Stephen Kemble, without ever appearing. From 
Ldinburgh he went with the company to New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, there he lived as dependent, 
inactive and undistinguished as before, till, owing 
to the want of a person to fill the part of Mal- 
colm in IM beth, he was cast to that humble, 
character—in so inferior a sphere did he begin to 
move who is now become one of the brightest 
luminaries of the theatrical hemisphere. His 
debut was even less flattering than his reception, 
from the manager had been. Till the last scene 
he passed through tolerably well, but when he 
came to the lines which conclude the play 

‘ So thanks to all at once and to each one 

Whom we invite to see us crown’d at Scone.’ 
after stretching out his hands and assuming the 
attidute and smile of thankiulness, slight embar 
rasment checked him, and he paused, still keep- 
ing his posture and look—the prompter made 
himself heard by every one, but the bewildered 
Malcoim, who still continued mute, every instant 
of his silence naturally increasing ten-fold his 
perplexity ——Macduff whispered the words in his 
ear— Macbeth who lay slaughtered at his feet, 
broke the bonds of death to assist his dumb 
successor, the prompter spoke up almost to 
vociferation—Each Thane dead or alive joined 
his voice—but this was only ‘confusion worse 
confounded’—if he could have spoken the amazed 
prince might with great justice have said ‘So 
thanks to all at once —but bis utterance was 
gene * vox faucibus hesit—a hiss presently 
broke out in the pit, the clamour soon became 
general, and the curtain went dowh, amid a 
shout of universal condemnation. 

After this discomfiture, Cooper returned nota 
little humiliated to England. Woaere or what 


he lived from this timetill his appearance on the 
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London boards is not known, though believed 
to have been among the country theatres, and 
valetudinary, a chequered life, ‘ per varios casus, 
per tot discrimina rerum:’ Had he been so 
disposed, this leisure afforded a fine opportunity 
for study ; probably it was spent at least in me- 
chanical preparation, though Cooper’s conduct 
and belief are’ very well known to be governed 
by Biron’s sentiment. 

‘ Study is like heaven’s glorious sun, 

That will not be decp-search’d with saucy looks; 


Small have contiaual ploddersever won 
Save base authority from other books.’ 


at POLITE LITERATURE. 
it - FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


“YPLICATION OF THE DIFFERENT MEANS OF 
THE ART OF ORATORY, CONSIDERED PARTICU- 
LARLY IN DEMOSTHENES. SECTION FIRST. 





- Of the orators who preceeded Demosthenes, and of the 
i uel character of his elcquence. 

f "It is a remarkable fact in the history of the 
human mind, that there were two republics, 
which have left, to the whole world, eternal mo- 
numents of poesy and eloquence. It was from 
the bosom of liberty, that the lights of good taste, 
which still illuminate the civilized nations of our 
times, were twice scattered over the earth. It is 
with great impropriety, that some have called, 
the age of Alexander, that, which commenced 
with Pericles, and finished under that famous 
conqueror, whose triumph in Asia, had certainly 
no part in the literary glory of the Greeks, which 
expired, with their hberty, precisely at that 
epocha. Of all the great empires, which pre- 
ceeded his, nothing has remained, but the re- 
membrance, of power overthrown; but the arts 
of imagination, the taste, the genius, have been, 
at least the noble inheritance, which ancient 
liberty has transmitted to us, and which we have 
collected, from the ruins of Rome and of 
Athens. 

Those arts, so brilliant, carried to so high a 
point of perfection, had, like all other human af- 
fairs, but feeble beginnings. ‘That which re- 
mains to us, of Antiphon, of Andocides, of Ly- 
curgus the rhetorician, of Herod, of Lesbonax, 
rises not above mediocrity. Peri.*es, Lysias, 
Isocrates, Hyperides, lseus, Eschynes, appear to 
have been the most conspicuous in the second 
rank. Demosthenes stands alone in his. We 
see, in what remains of Isocrates, a diction orna- 
mented, elegant, of a sweetness, a grace, and, 
above all, a harmony, studied with a scrupulous 
exactness, which is, perhaps, carried to excess. 

*His natural timidity, and the feebleness of his 
organs, xept him from the bar, and the tribune. 
But he procured for himself, another kind of il- 
lustration, by opening a school of eloquence, 
which was, for sixty years, the most celebrated 
in Greece, 4nd rendered the greatest service to 
the art of oratory, as Cicero testifies, in his Judg- 
ment of the Greek orators. 1 cannot do better, 
than to produce this sketch, made by so dis- 
tinguished a judge, who was much nearer than 
we are, to the objects of which he speaks. 

“It was in Athens,” says he, “the first orator 
existed, and that orator was Pericles. Before 
him, and his contemporary. Thucydides, we find 
nothing which resembles the genuine eloquence. 
It is believed, however, that a long time before, 
old Solun, Pisistratus, and Clisthenes, had merit, 
for their time. After them Themistocles ap- 
peared superior to others, by the talent of speak- 
inv, as well as by political information. In fine, 
Perieles, reuowned for so many other qualities, 
was also for that of a great orator. It is agreed 
also, that Cleon, thougn aturbulent citizen, was, 
neverthcless, an eloguent man. At the same pe- 
riod, Alcibiades, Critias, ‘Lheraments, “present 
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themselves. As there remains to us, nothing of / 
any of these, it is only by the writings of Thu- 

cydides, that we can conjecture what was the 

taste, which reigned, at that time. Their style 

was Noble, elevated, sententious, full, in its pre- 

cision, but even by that very precision itself, 

somewhat obscure. As soon as the effect was 

perceived, which might be preduced by a dis- 

course well composed, persons appeared, who 

offered themselves as professors, in the art of 
speaking. Georgias of Leontium, Thrasima- 

chus of Calcedon, Protagoras of Abdera, Pro- 

dicus of the Isle of Cos, Hippias of Elea, and 

many others, made themselves numes in this 
way- But their pretensions had too much osten- 
tation ; for they boasted, that they could teach, how 
a bad cause could be made a good one. It was 
against these Sophists that Socrates arose, who 
employed in his warfare against them all the 
subtleties of his dialectics. His frequent lessons 
formed many learned men. It was then, that 
morality began to make a part of phylosophy, 
which, till then, had employed itself wholly in 
physical sciences. 

** All these, of whom I have been speaking, 
were already on their decline, when Isocrates 
appeared, whose house. became the school of 
Greece, a great orator, a perfect master, who, 
without shining in the tribunals, without going 
from home, attained to such a degree of celebri- 
ty, as no man, in the same career, has, ever 
since, reached. He wrote well, and taught 
others to write well. He knew better than his 
predecessors, the art of oratory in all its parts ; 
but, above all, he was the first to comprehend, 
that, if prose ought not to have the rythm of 
verse, it ought, at least, to ha:e numbers and 
harmony appropriate to itself. Before him, they 
knew nothing of any art in the arrangement of 
words. When such arrangements were happy, 
they were the effect of accident ; for nature her- 
self inclines us, to enclose our thoughts within a 
certain compass, to give to our words some con- 
venient order, and to terminate our phrases, 
most commonly, in a manner more or less nu- 
merous. The ear itself perceives that which 
fills it, or that which is wanting ; our phrases are 
divided by the intervals of respiration, which not 
only must not fail us, but which cannot even be 
restrained without producing bad effects.” 

Cicero speaks afterwards of Lysias, of Hype- 
rides, of Eschynes, and after having-given them 
the praises they merited, he expresses himself 
thus, Demosthenes combines the purity of Ly- 
sias, the wit and refinement of Hyperides, the 
sweetnes and splendor of Eschynes, and as to 
the figures of thought and the vehemence of dis- 
course, he is above all: in one word, nothing can 
be imagined, more divine. 

The applause of Demosthenes, flows perpetu- 
ally, from the pen of Cicero, as that of Racine 
does from the pen of Voitaire. ‘Thus each of 
them, never ceased to exalt the man, whom he 
might have dreaded the most, and whom he re- 
sembled least. It must be, no doubt, ene of the 
advantages of genius, to feel more sensibly than 
others, the charm of perfection, because it knows 
all the difficulty of it; and this attraction ought 
to contribute to place him above the jealeusy na- 
tural to rivalry, His pleasure, in that case, pre- 
vails over his self-love: he enjoys too much to 
envy any thing: he is too happy to be unjust. 

There are, unfortunately, exceptions to this 
truth, as to all others; but Iam thinking, at this 
time, only of examples of equity, and that of 
Cicero is somuch the more striking, the justice 
he does to Demosthenes, is so honourable to them 
both, as the characters of their eloquence are, as 
I have just said, absolutely different. Cicero is, 
of all men, the one, who has carried to the 





highest perfection the charins of style, and the 


resources of the pathetic. He delights in his 
magnificent exuberance. He narrates with all 
possible address, and pours out his tears with 
dignity and grace. It is nevertheless this ora- 
tor, who esteems Demosthenes as the first of 
men, in the judiciary and the deliberative elo- 
quence, because no man advances so directly 
and surely to his object, which is to hurry away 
the multitude or the judges. It is Cicero who 
extols the superiority of Demosthenes, the ele- 
vation of his ideas and sentiments, the dignity of 
his style, his irresistable energy and victorious 
vehemence. Fenelon renders him the same 
homage, and prefers him to Cicero himseif, 
whom he loves however to enthusiasm; such 
being the fate of Demosthenes, to subjugate, in 
every kind, both his judges and his rivals. 

All the obstacles he had to overcome, and all 
the effects he made to correct, to promote the 
flexibility and perfectibility of his organs, and 
to render his oratorial action worthy of his com. 
position, are well known: but, perhaps, there has 
not been sufficient attention bestowed on the 
grandeur, of that singular idea of harranguing 
on the shores of the sea, to exercise himself, for 
speaking afterwa ds before the people. He cons 
sidered, in a very just point of view, the simili- 

tude, between these two powers, equally tumul- 
tuous and imposing, the waves of the sea, and 
the agitations of the people in their assemblies, 

Reasonings and emotions, comprise all the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes. Never did a mortal, 
give to reason, arms more penetrating and irre- 
sistible. The truth is in his hands a piercing 
lance, which he brandishes with equal agility 
and torce, and whose strokes he redoubles, with- 
out intermission. He strikes, without giving 
time to breathe, he pushes, presses, overturns, 
and is not one of these, who leaves his adversary 
on the ground, the means of denying his fall. 
His style is austere and robust ; such as becomes 
a frank and impetuous soul. He rarely embel- 
lishes his thoughts; this care seems to be be- 
neath him; he thinks of nothing, but to drive 
it entire to the bottom of your heart. No man 
made less use of the figures of diction ; none has 
more neglected the ornaments : but, in his rapid 
march, he drags after him his audience, where 
he pleases: and that which distinguishes him, 
from all the orators, is, that the kind of suffrage 
which he commands, is always for his cause, and 
not for himself. We say of others, they speak 
well. We say of Demosthenes, he is right. 

SECTION 2, 

Of the different branches, of oratorical invention, and 
in particular of the manner of reasoning oratorically, 
as it was employed by Demosthenes, in his harrangue 
for the crown. 

Oratorical invention consists in the knowledge 
and the choice of the means of persuasion. They 
are drawn, generally, from things-‘or persons; 
but the manner of considering them, is not the 
sume, in many respects, in politi@&l deliberations, 
as it is in judiciary questions. In these, what 
is commonly the point? Suca a fact, is it evi- 
dent? Is ita crime? What law is applicable to 
it? The age, the profession, the manners, the 
character, the interests, the situation of the ac- 
cused, du these render the accusation probable, 
or improbable? This is the foundation of the 
judiciary division. In the deliberative, the ques- 
tion is, according to the ancient rhetoricians, 
concerning that which is honest, useful, or neces- 
sary. But Quintilian rejects the last case, and, 
taking the word in its most rigorous acceptation, 
for that which we are constrained to do by an in- 
evitable necessity, he pretends that this neces- 
sity cannot exist, when we prefer the liberty of 
dying. And he cites, as an exainple, a garrisoM 
to whom it should be said, it 1s necessary that 
you surrender, vecause, if you will not, you 
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all be put to the sword: and he adds, there is in 
this no necessity, because the soldiers may an- 
swer, we had rather die, than surrender. Nei- 
ther the reasoning, nor the example, appear to 
me conclusive. » There is not indeed an abso- 
lute necessity to surrender, when they rather 
choose to die: but in the art of oratory, as in 
morality and politics, a relative necessity is ad- 
missible, and the question may be considered in 
another point ef view. . We may inquire, whe- 
ther the place is of sufficient importance, to sa- 
crifice to its preservation, the lives of so great 
a number of brave men, who might still, for a 
long time, serve their country? And in that 
case an orator might very well establish, as a ne- 
cessity of preserving to the state, the defender 
whom it may want. This species of moral ne- 
cessity, may have place in a multitude of parallel 
cases. It is nothing more than a utility more 
imperious. It is, in truth, the only necessity 
which can be brought into deliberation: for the 
constraint, which arises from physical force, is 
not susceptible of discussion. 

We cannot answer all, by saying, We will die, 
as we cannot satisfy all by knowing, how to die. 
It is always a kind of courage, it is true, but it is 
neither the most rare, nor the most difficult, nor 
the most useful. Many receive death, when it 
is sure, with a resignation, which may be called 
firmness, but not energy. Energy consists in 
braving the danger of death, when it is yet doubt- 
ful, in risking every thing to avoid it, and in 
refusing to meet it butin the last extremity. We 
shall be, forever, an example of the reality of this 
distinction: nor is it the first which history af- 
fords, but it is the most striking of all. If se 
many citizens drawn to dungeons and to punish- 
ments, under the reigns of our tyrants ; if so ma- 
ny men, who have shewn so much patience in 
chains, and so much serenity’ on the scaffold, 
had possessed the genuine courage, the courage 
of the head, they would have perceived, that the 
victims being much more numerous than the 
hangman, and these being the vilest of men, 
would not have dared every thing, but because 
the others suffered cvery thing. 

They would have felt, that when there is no 
longer any law, but force, it 1s a thousand times 
better to perish with arms, in our hands, if we 
must perish, than to be dragged to the shambles : 
and it would have been sufficient to demonstrate 
the resolution, to have imposed on wretches, 
who never could do more than cut the throats of 
men, without defence. The rallying point of 
every citizen is the law, and as any other kind 
of force, is erected against it, he ought to an- 
swer it only by laying his hand upon his sword. 
It is for this end it was given him and as an 
ancient poet has said 

‘ Ignorantne dates, ne quisquam serviat, enses ?” 

If the lesson we have received in this respect 
was necessary, it has been so strong, that we 
may hope it-will not be lost. Let us not then 
take words of common use in the rigour of a 
metaphysical language, which has sometimes 
led the ancients into error; and in that of the 
art of oratory, let us call that necessary which 
may be so named in morals, that is to say all 
which is indispensably commanded by the public 
interest: and in this relation nothing enters 
more naturally into the order of deliberations. 

The ancients made another kind of general 
division. The Judiciary, says Cicero, turns 
upon equity, the deliberative upon honour, or 
in other words, the one upon that which is 
equitable, the other upon that which is honoura- 
ble. Here, we perceive the difference in the 
genius of languages, and the diversity of ac- 
ceptation in the corresponding forms of one 
language to another. For we shall demand in 
the first place whether all that is honourable is 
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not equifable, and whether all that is equitable, 
be not honourable. Bat in the language of 
their, Bar, the Latins understood by equity, that 
which is equal, that which is conformable to 
positive right, to the laws; and by honest, that 
which is conformable to universal morality, to 
the conscience of all men; and this distinction 
was not chimerical ; for the laws are necessarily 
imperfect, but conscience is infallible; whence 
it follows, that the law which cannot foresee all 
cases, often offers decisions, which are not such 
as exact honesty would dictate. In this sense 
one of our authors has said in a Tragedy ‘ The 
law often permits what honour forbids” and here 
honour signifies what it ought always to signi- 
fy, honesty. 

Thus, to avoid a confusion of ideas in our 
language, we shall say, in adopting the division 
of Cicere, that the Judiciary, turns upon that 
which is of the legal crder, and the deliberative, 
upon that which is of the political order: and 
as in both, justice, moral and social order are 
equally interested, we shall conclude, afresh, that 
these divisions coalessce and are confounded 
together in-general principles, whether of nature 
or art, although they are separated by the diver- 
sity of cases, which.opught to determine that of 
oratorical materials. 


These materials are 1. The proofs deduced 
by reasoning which applies the principles to the 
questions. 2. The proofs drawn from facts, 
which are to be established or denied, or ex- 
plained according to the rules of probability, and 
all this supposes logic. 3. Authorities and 
examples, which are of so great use and so great 
power in eloquence, and which suppose the 
knowledge of history. 4. That which the an- 
cients have named common places, that is to say 
the truths of morality and experience, generally 
applicable to all human actions; considerations 
drawn from the instability of all things in this 
world, the dangers of prosperity, the caprices of 
fortune, the commiseration which we owe 
to distress, the pride of wealth, the inconvenien- 
ces of poverty, and a thousand other such things 
the detail of which is imSnite, and which an 
orator ought to employ according to his occa- 
sionsy which demand philosophical views of the 
condition of human life; 5. In fine, the senti- 
ments and the passions, which the Latins called, 
Affectus, and the Greeks, rad, and which we 
have very much restrained, by a word, which 
is not equivalent, the word pathetic, which com- 
prehends only indignation and pity, whereas the 
generic term of the Greek and the Latin, in- 
cluded all the affections of the soul, which the 
orator may put in motion as favourable to his 
cause or his opinion ; compassion and resent- 
ment, love and hatred, emulation and shame, 
fear and hopes confidence and suspicion, grief 
and joy, presumption and diffidence. ‘This is 
peculiarly the province of a great orator, and 
which depends, especially on the movements of 
style. It was in this part that Demosthenes 
excelled. He has not made use of the affecting 
pathetic, like Cicero; his subjects did not lead. 


‘him to this; but he has in a superior manner, 


handled the vehement pathetic, which is more 
proper to the deliberative kind of eloquence as 
the other is to the Judiciary. You now see, 
whether I have been mistaken im bringing his- 
tory and philosophy, intothe plan of a course of 
literature such as ought to be pursued by any 
one who wishes to be in reality a man of letters. 
For a man of letters ought, by no means to be a 
stranger, to the talent of speaking, and this 
talent in order to rise to a certain degree, ought 
to be supported by all the knowledge, which I 


have pointed out. 


[ To be continued.) | 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS 


FROM DR. FRANKLIN, SILAS DEANE, ARTHUR Ler, Ke 
(Continued. ] 


In Congress, March 25, 1780. 
Resolved, 

That the papers and original affidavits relative 
te the capture of the brig Eagle, John Ashmead 
commander, under a fort in the island of Saba, 
be filed in the office of the secretary of the 
United States in congress assembled. 

That authenticated copies thereof, signed “by 
the said secretary, be transmitted to their High 
Mightinesses the States General of the United 
Provinces by the minister plenipotentiary of these 
United States at the court of Vefsuilles; and? 


that he be directed to apply to them for théir . 
aid in procuring satisfaction for the loss of thesf~a 
said brig Eagle and cargo, and for some wésur-", 
ance that the flag of the United States of America — ; 
shall be protected from insult when in the ports 

eee ieee 


of the United Provinces. ' 
Extract from the minutes. 
CaarLes THOMSON, Secretary. 


> 


I, Charles Thomson, secretary of the United 
States of America in congress assembled, do 
hereby certify, declare, and make known to all 
whom it may concern, that the several writings 
hereto annexed, are true and exact copies of 
their respective originals, filed in my office agree- 
ably to a resolve of congress of the twenty-fifth 
day of March instant. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed my seal at Phila- 
delphia this thirtieth day of March, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty, and in the fourth 
year of American independency. 

Cuarces Luomson, Secretary. 


No. I. 

Wy Thomas Dinsey, gouverneur over de 
eysland Sabs permitturen be deese aan schipper 
John Ashmead, voerende de brig genant de 
Eagle, won Philadelphia, met syn by zig habende 
volk en laading, bestaande in 

4 tieren Speck. 

192 Vactten dito. 

4 Oxhoofden Taback. 

50 Vaeten Brood. 

250 Withe oak flaxen voor oxhoofden. 

Omme van hier te vertrekken en te navigeeren 
na St. Eustatius en alle vryge plaatsen heir in de 
West Indien volgende tractaaten hebbende syn 
Behoorlyke regt en lasten alhier betaalt. 

Des to irkonde dieses door ons gouverneur en 
secretaris eygenhanttig onderteekend en met. gee 
woone slands zegat bevestiget. 

Achemos Saba, den 13de Nov. 1779, 
Tuomas Dinzer. 


(L.S.) Jn Tuemise Van Mr. 
CuaRLes WINFIBLD, Secs 
«No. Il. 
TRANSLATION. 


This day, being the sixteenth of November, 
1779, before me Anthony Beaujgh, first clerk, 
(officiating during the absence of the secretary) 
in the service of the honourable chartered Neth- 
erlandish West India company, residing at the 
island of St. Eustatius, in the presence of the, 
witnesses herein after named, appeared John 
Ashmead, Master, James Brown,Gunner’s mate, 
and Francis Lange, Seaman, who, in their afores. 
said capacities, had navigated the brigantine 
called the Eagle, and in support of truthJor the 
purpose of manifesting it in proper place, did 
declare. witness, and depose, that they witb their 
aforesaid brigantine and other equipage had sail- 


ed from Philadelphia, bound for this island, 
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That on the 13th instant they, these appearers, 
had been chased into the road of Saba by a ship, 
a brigantine, and aschooner, English privateers ; 
that they, these appearers, had cast anchor at 
Saba aforesaid at or about eleven of the clock, 
and that he, the first named appearer, had gone 
ashore and cleared in his vessel and cargo at the 
governor’s and secretary's; that then the brigan- 
tine of these appearers lay not above eighty 
fathoms from the shore, and to the same was 
fastened by a heavy haulser, and stood right 
under the fort, and having been at anchor for 
the space of about one hour, the beforemention- 
ed ship, brigantine, and schooner, came likewise 
to an anchor close to the appearers, and that so 
close that the brigantine lay at the distance of 
about ten fathoms from the appearers. A little 
while after the appearers discovered tivo sloops 
and one schooner, to which vessels the brigan- 
tine privateer had given a signal, and they one 
after the other came also to ai.chor, except one 
of the sloops that lay off and on. That between 
the hours of seven and eight, in the evening, the 
appearer first named being then on shore and 
with the governor heard the alarm that the bri- 
gantine privateer had entered his the said ap- 
pearers vessel, and was making preparations to 
take her out; whereupon the governor had given 
orders to fire alarm and the citizens to appear 
at the fort to give to the appearer’s brigantine 
as much protection as was in their power to give, 
that, according to these summons, the said citi- 
zens had readily repaired, and in the meanwhile 
the second and third named of these appearers 
had swam to the shore, and given information 
that the brigantine Prial, captain Saunders, be- 
longing to Bristol in Great Britain, had boarded 
the vessel of the said appearers, and was about 
taking her out. That in consequence a consi- 
derable number of citizens of Saba, with great 
speed, had repaired to the fort, and spoken to 
the privateers, “that they should desist from 
committing hostilities, else they would fire 
upon them, but that, notwithstanding this, the 
privateers had continued taking the appearers’ 
brigantine, and going out of the road with her. 
That thereupon the fort fired upon the ship and 
brigantine, and the fire was immediately return- 
ed from the ship, the brigantine, one of the 
sloops, and from one of the schooners, that it 
was a very smart cannonading of whole broad- 
sides and single canon for the space of one hour 
and a half, with balls and rownd-shot, to the great 
danger and peril of the citizens, who had conti- 
nued firing upon these vessels, until all their 
ammunition was spent, but thatall this was to no 
purpose of hindering them in the taking out of 
the appearer’s brigantine, which the privateer’s 
crew effected, by towing out the appearer’s bri- 
gantine, there being little wind. 

And the said first-named appearer further de- 
clared, that he is informed, that the vessels which 
had committed that outrage, are as followeth, 
to wit: the ship Robust, captain Page, belonging 
to Liverpool ; the brigantine Tryal, captain 
Sanders, belonging to Bristol; the schooner 
Grey Hound, captain Robert Dunlap, beionging 
to St. Kitts; the sloop Hawke, captain Isaac 
Hartman, belonging to Anguilla; one sloop of 
Antigua, and a schooner, called, The Fame, 
of Antigua. 

And the suid appearers, each, with respect 
to what he has said, do declare, that the fore- 
going: is the pure and upright truth, and that 
they are ready, when thereunto required, to con- 
firm the same by their solemn oath. 

Moreover, he the first-named appearer, and, 
as far as it may be necessary, the second and 
third of the appearers, do protest against the 
cutting out their said brigantine, and the out- 
rages committed by the English privateers, 
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against whom the aforesaid privateers, and al! 
others whom it may concern, for all damage: 
losses, and interests, thereby already had anc 
suffered, and to be had and suffered, to the em 
to recover the same, or that they may be reco- 
vered at such places, and in such manner, as 
shall be thought proper. 

Thus done and passed at St. Eustatia the day 
of the date first above written, in the presence o! 
Joseph Roda, and Anthony Beaujon, jun. as wit- 
nesses, who, as well as the appearers and my- 
self, the first clerk, have duly subscribed the 
original thereof. 

Which I attest, 
ANTHONY BEAUYON, 
first clerk. 

We, Peter Runnels, captain commandant, of. 
ficiating in the absence of the honorable and wor- 
shipful master Johannes de Greff, governor of 
the islands of St. Eustatia, Saba, and St. Martin, 
do hereby make known and certify, that before 
us appeared, John Ashmead, master, James 
Brown, gunner’s mate, and Francis Lunge, sea- 
man, having in their aforesaid capacities navi- 
gated the brigantine Eagle, who, after the fore- 
going deposition had been truly interpreted to 
tuem from the Netherlandish into the English 
language, did each, on his part, declare the 
same to contain the fair and upright truth. To 
which they solemnly adhered, so sure as God 
Almighty shall help them, these deponents. 
In testimony whereof, these presents are signed 
by us, the captain commandant, and by the first 
clerk, and sealed with the common seal of this 
island. 

Done at St. Eustatia, the 17th Nov. 1779. 

(Le s.) Perer RuNNELS. 

With my knowledge, 
AnrTHon?T BEACON, 
first clerk. 

Agreeth with its original remaining in the 
secretary's office of this island. 

Done at St. Eustatia, the 18th Nov. 1779. 

Which I do attest, 
Anruonr Brauyzon, 
first clerk. 

Translated February 29th, 1780, by 

L. Weiss. 


Collated. 


FOR THE FORT FOLIO 
Extracts from the Letters of an American traveller in 
Europe, written in 1800 and 1801. 
(Continued. } 
Zurich, October 12, 1800. 
MY DEAR SIR, 

I have been amusing myself both yesterday 
and to-day with waiking about this town and its 
delightful neighbourhood, to enjoy the beautiful 
prespects which present themselves in every 
direction, and which continually vary as the 
spectator changes his position. There can, | 
conceive. be very few situations more delightful 
than that of Zurich, which is built at one end of 
the lake of the same name, and on each side of 
a charming river which issues from it. The 
houses are neat and clean, as well as ancient; 
the modern buildings are elegant. ‘Two wooden 
bridges connect the two parts of the town; on 
these are mills, turned by the current of the Li- 
mat, which supply water to the inhabitants. T'ie 
public walks are good, particularly the grand 
ene, which extends along the banks of the river, 
it is charmingly laid out in gravel-walks, groves, 
and bouquets, in one of which is a handsome mo- 
nument erected to the memory of the celebrated 
Gessner, the author of the Death of Abel, and 
the beautiful Idylls, which we have so often ac- 
maired together. Gessner was as famous for his 
taste and talents as a painter and engraver, as a 
poet, and I have had much pleasure in being at 
his house, which is now eccupied*by his widow 








, / 


and sister, who shewed me all his works, and 
even the very plates he etched. 

Madame Gessner tells me her husband was 
originally intended for a Printer, and, indeed, 
followed that business for some time. but his 
aste for drawing made him neglect every thing 
_lse; he never learned the principles of the art 
till he was thirty years of age, but his assiduity 
und correct taste facilitated his studies very 
much. She recounted many curious anecdotes 
respecting him. He used to go into the fields 
and draw all the leaves, grass, and trees which 
struck his fancy. Sometimes he would come 
home with his pocket full of stones, which he 
would arrange upon the table to give the effect 
of rocks, precipices, kc. Once, she said, he 
caught hold of a silk gown she happened to have 
on, and crumpling it upon the table cried out to 
her (who was wondering what he was about) 
don't you see?——_whut a grotto/—and uttering a 
thousand exclamations which were to her totally 
unintelligible. 

The monument I have mentioned was to his 
honour erected by his fellow-citizens, and is of a 
simple yet elegant taste. 

There is another walk, somewhat elevated, 
called the Linden Hof, where the society of 
archers have, for this century past, exercised 
themselvés with the cross-bow. On one side is 
a statue of William Tell. 

The ramparts furnish a walk still more ele- 
vated, and much more commanding; from a 
summer seat at one end there is a beautiful view 
over the lake for several Jeagues, and of its little 
white sails, and its shores sloping up to the 
mountains, rich in vineyards, pastures, villages, 
and white country seats, whose forms are dis- 
tinctly reflected by its calm surface. The horizon 
is skirted with high mountains in every direction 
but at the farthest end of the lake the snow- 
covered peaks of the Alps rise in all the majesty 
of sublime nature. Whenever I turn my eyes 
to this scene, I cannot refrain from bursting out 
into new exclamations as if it was the first time 
I beheid it, and I take delight in occasionally 
renewing the pleasure I feel in contempiating 
it. 

Zurich was the Tigurum ofthe Romans, and 
the inhabitants pretend that an old square tower, 
which stands on arock in the river, and serves as 
a prison, is one of their works. ‘I he fortifications 
are in exccllent order, and tend to embellish the 
town very much; they are faced with hewn stone, 
and the grass in the dry ditches and on the ram- 
parts mowed very close. 

This is at present the headquarters of the com- 
mander im chief of the army of reserve, and 
the place is deluged with French officers. Every 
citizen is obliged to quarter a few soldiers, and 
even poor Lavater, in his desperate situation, is 
applied to, to receive one. 

Poor Lavater'—We have just come from 
paying him a visit. When we came to his house 
he was in great pain, but as soon as he was 
better he spoke to us with cheerfulness, and 
apologised for being such bad company. We 
had 2 long conversation with him on different 
subjects. He told us that fiom what he had 
seen of the Americans, who had been at Zurich, 
he tiked them better than eny Europeans. Had 
Lavater been in good health, I should have taken 
this observation asa polite compliment but from 


a man who is on the brink of the grave, and 


cannot live a month longer, and that man, La- 


~~ 


yater.so celebrated for his discernment in matters ~ 


of external character I consider it as curious and 
interesting to my countrymen. 

When we took leave of him, he presented 
each of us with a souvenir, or remembrancer, 
which is gere.ally some sentence or drawing) 
imtended to remind the person to whom it is 
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given, of his friend ; it is a very common custem 
on the continent to give them, and I have seen 
whole books of such drawings and writings. 
Lavater’s souvenir was a card, with an engraved 
border; on mine he had written the following 
words, 
& monsieur **** *#** 
Qu’est ce que l’homme? 

Yhonneur et la houte, le chef et l’esclave de la 
creation. Au Dieu et un diable incarné.—Qu’- 
est ce que sa destination? De choisir entre deur 
chouses—ou de devenir un image pur de la di- 
yinité, qui n’est que charité, ou du diable, qui 
n’est que malicie. 

5. 11. X. 1800 a Zurich—Jean Gaspard La- 
yater. 

He told us, he had a vast number of portraits 
and other drawings, which he has never publish- 
ed, and that he had several ideas in his head re- 
specting the connection between the human and 
brute creation, which he believes he shall not 
live long enough to communicate to the world. 
Some things he shewed us, executed under his 
own eye, were very curious and of ingenious in- 
yention. 

The environs of Zurich will be rendered fa- 
mous in military history, on account of the 
number of battles, which were fought here last 
years Iam told there were upwards of 12000 


| Russians slain, besides French and Austrians. 


Lucerne, 13th October. 

We quitted Zurich early this morning, and 

travelled along che borders of its delightful lake, 
tothe foot of mount Albis, where we were obii- 
ged to hire additional horses to assist the voitu- 
riers in dragging our carriage up this steep 
ascent, which is one of the most formidable in 
Switzerland for carriages. Mr.——and | waik- 
ed up in about three quarters of angpour, and 
found a decent inn at the Lop. ~ Without resting, 
we set out to gain a point of view, called the 
signal, which lay about a mile along the ridge, 
aud from whence we had a most noble and ex- 
tensive prospect of the lake, the Alps, the lake 
of Zug, and part of the lake of Lucerne, with all 
the rich landscape a Swiss view affords, we re- 
turned to our inn in fine spirits, for a mountain 
air, joined with the contemplation of the grand 
scenes of nature, gave a vivacity and animation, 
that a less elevated situation and humbler pro- 
spects could never have done. The exercise we 
had taken, made us relish the homely fare we 
procured at the inn, and we set off afterwards to 
to descend the mountain, in the manner we as- 
cended. 

The country all the way to Zug was a perfect 
garden. We remained at this small town (which 
is the capital of the canton of same name, and si- 
tuated at the head of its pretty little lake) just as 
the members of the government were sitting 
down, .at the table dhote, that is at 12 o'clock, 
the common dining-hour in Switzerland, except 
Sunday, when itis 11. We immediately joined 
them, and entered into conversation with one, 
who appeared to hz~e the manners of one who 
had seen the world. The rest put me in mind of 
the company you see at a tavern-dinner, during 


acountry-court, and afforded full scope for our : 


observation and remarks. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


While Cowper was laboriously engaged in 
tis Translation of Homer, and his commentary 
* Milton, he became acquainted with rlayley, 
n€ poet; and thus describes the wishes, and the 
res of an affectionate friend, and an anxious 
Mmentator. 
Dear architect of fine Chateaux air, 
Worthier to stand forever if they could 
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Than any built of stone, or yet of wood 
For back of royal Elephant to bear! 
Oh, for permission from the skies to share 
Much to my own, though little to thy good 
With thee, not subject to thy jealous mood, 
A partnership of literary ware. 
But I am bankrupt now! and doom’d henceforth 
To drudge in descant dry on others lays, 
Bards I acknowledge of unequalled worth, 
But what is commentators happiest praise? 
That he has furnished lights for other eyes, 
Which they, who need them, use, and then despise. 


—_— 


WHIMSICAL EPIEAPH. 


Some years since, a Mr. Dickson, who was 
Provost of Dundee in Scotland, died, and by 
will left the sum of one guinea, to a person to 
compose an epitaph upon him; which sum he 
directed the three executors to pay. The ex- 
ecutors, thinking to defraud the poet, agreed to 
meet and share the guinea among them, each 
contributing a line. 

1st Here lies Dickson, provost of Dundee 
2 Here lies Dickson, here lies he, 

The third was embarrassed for a long time, 
but unwilling to lose his share of the guinea, 
vociferously bawld 

Hallelujah, halleluje 


On the decease of Mrs. Vanbutchell, wife 
of Mr. Vanbutchell, Dentist, he contrived, with 
the assistance of that eminent anatomist Dr. 
William Hunter, by means of a kind of pickle, 
so to preserve the body, as to give it nearly the 
appearance of life and health, put it into a glass 
case, and shewed it for along time to his friends 
and acquaintance. 

The following epitaph was written upon her 
by Mr. Grove of Litchfield, by way of transla- 
tion to a Latin one, written by Ur. Barker. © 


Here, unentom’d Vanbutchelil’s consort lies, 

To feed her husband’s grief or charm his eyes; 

Full sweet and pure her body still remains, 

And all its former elegance retains : 

Long had disease been preying on her charms 

Till slow she sunk in Death's expecting arms 

When Hunter’s skill, in spite of natures laws, 

Her beauties rescued from ccrruption’s jaws 

Bade the pale roses of her cheeks revive 

And her shrunk features seem again to live 
—Hunter, who first conceiv’d the happy thought 

And here at length to fuil pertection brought, 

O lucky husband! blest of heaven, 

To thee, the privilege is given 

A much lov’d wife at home to keep, 

Caress couverse with—cven sleep 

Close by her side, whene’er you will, 

As quiet as if living still. 

Ang, strange to teil, that fairer she 

And purer than alive should be 

Fair, plump, and tender as before 

And full as tractable—or more 

Thrice happy mortal! envied lot 

What a rare treasure hast thou got 

Who to a woman can lay claim 

Whose tempers every day the same. 


2 


ON AN UNDERTAKER. 
Subdued by Death, here Deaih’s great herald lies, 
And adds a trophy to his victories: ® 
Yet, sure he was prepar’d, who, while he'd breath, 
Made it his business still to look for Death. 


ON GATHERING SOME VIOLETS FOR=—= 
Beneath thy silken lashes shade, 
Those ‘ eyes of dewy light;’ 
“Tor Jet the envious violets fade 
To find their tints less bright. 


THE HAPPY CHRISTENING. 


Thomas Weds—and four months barely pass o’re his 
When eyelet God be thank’d, of a boy’s brought to 
‘ Now what shall we call him, ‘ my dear, said his wife, 
* Let me think,’ answered Tom, ‘ Call him Courier, my 
For bite teevadied a journey of nine months or more, 


To my joy and delight in she short space of four., 
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Epitaph om one, who oecasionally performed the ba- 
siness of Taylor and Barber. 


In a timber surtout here are wrapt the remains 

Of a mower of beards, and a user of skains; 

"T'was the shears of grim Death cut his stay- 
tape of life 

And sever’d him far from twist, razors and wife, 

But the prayer of all people, he serv’d for, or 
shav’d 

Is, that he’s with the remnant of those that are 
sav'd, 


On a Libertine. 


Here lies the vile dust of the sinfullest wretch, 

That ever the Devil delayed to fetch : 

But the reader will grant it was needless he 
should 

When he saw him a coming as fast as he could. 


On Twin Sisters, buried together. 


Fair mafble tell to future days, 
That here two virgin sisters lie ; 

Whose life employ’d each tongue in praise, 
Whose death drew tears from every eye. 


In stature, beauty, years, and fame, 
Together as they grew they shone, 

So much alike, so much the same 
Death quite mistook them both for one. 


FIGHTING DOG. 

Lord Camelford, last week purchased Mr. Mel- 
lish’s celebrated fighting dog. This animal who 
as renowned for his battles as Bonaparte, was 
originally the property of fighting Humphreys, he 
next came into the possession of fighting John- 
son, by whom he was dearly loved and much ad- 
mired ; his next owner was fighting Ward, who 
sold him afew months ago to Mr. Mellish, for 20 
guineas. His Lordship being fascinated with the 
bold feats and the spirited demeanour of the ani- 
mal, proposed te buy him, and Mr. Mellish con- 
sented to sell him in the carcase way. The dog 
was accordingly put into the scale, after a good 
hearty dinner of tripe, and was found to weigh 
forty-twe pounds. The price which they agreed 
upon was two guineas per pound, so that the pur- 
chase-money amounted to the sum of eighty-four 
gunias. This was satisficd in the following mane 
ner: A favourite gun, belonging to his Lordship, 
value 44 guineas. It would have been an insult 
to this noble animal to hove paid the purchase ig 
money, and therefore, he was in a manner exe 
changed for those warlike articles. He is known 
by the name of Belcher has fought 104 battles, 
and never was beat. A more warlike pedigree, 
or nobler blood, cannot be boasted by any of the 
canine racein England. To his other great and 
good qualities he adds a singular instinct, by 


“which heis enabled to know a brave man from a 


coward, and he is as much attached to the for- 
mer, as he hates the latter, His Lordship is se 
pleased with his purchase, he declares no money 
shall part him and his dog. 


(Lon. paper. 


BLOODHOUND. ~* 

The Thrapston Association for the prosecution 
of felons, in Northamptonshire, have provided 
and trained a blood hound for the detection of 
sheep stealers. To prove the utility of the hound, 
the 28th ult. was appointed for the purpose of 
exercising ite Tie person he was to hunt start- 
ed at ten o’cloch in the forenoon, in the presence 
of a great concourse of people, and at eleven 
the hound was let loose ; when after a chase of 
an hour and a half, notwithstanding a very in- 
different scent, the haund found him secreted on 
a tree, at the distance of Gftecn miles. 

- ibid. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY: *% 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Imitation from the French of Fontenelle. 
Struck with a tender air I play’d, 
The fav'rite $f my charming maid, 
Young Cupid promis’d, for another, 
Two kisses from his lovely mother— 


No, no, cry’d I, my little friend, 

You know which way my wishes tend ; 
I'll play it o’er and o’er again, 

But for a single kiss from Jane. 


He vow’'d to grant my fond desire, 
And sweeter sounds produc’d my lyre; 
But will you, Jane, propitious prove, 
And keep the promises of love? 

* RowLaND. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
On seeing a lady weep while reading an interesting story. 


Let those of wealth and power possess’t, 
In Fortune’s giddy circle move ; 

But come, and be my constant guest, 
Sweet Pity, soft-ey’d friend of Love. 


I saw thy pure effusions steal, 
In pearly drops, from Delia’s eye; 
There’s none thy power can stronger feel, 
And none can heave a tend’rer sigh. 


Learn then of her, my soften’d heart, 
To sympathise with others woe ; 
Thy soothing influence impart, 
And with thy best emotions glow. 


Yet stay—for in thy silent train 
Th’ insidious shafts of Love I see ; 

And, if 1 deeply feel their pain, 

Will Delia ever pity me? 
PARMEGIANO. 
= 
SELECTED POETRY. 

[Of the nine lyric poets, so highly praised by antiquity, 
we have few remains, except of Anacreon and Pindar; 
but the literary world must derive some consolation 
from reflecting, that probably such parts of their writ- 
ings as were most valuable im themselves, being equally 
applicable to all ages and countries, have been preserv- 
ed by Horace. This appears not only from a compari- 
son of several passages in his works with such fraz- 
men's of their writings, as remain, not only from his 
frequent mention of them as his originals, but from 
the singular circumstance, that, having scarcely any 
models of lyric poetry in his own language, he raised 
it, at once, to the highest point of perfection which 
that language admits. Lyric poetry, amon; st the 
Romans, may be said to have begun and ended with 
him; for he had no predecesSors, unless Catullus be 
ranked as such, and his successors have long since 
beeu forgotren. He, therefore, alone supports the lyric 
fame of his country, but he supports it with Herculean 
strength 

The fuilowing ode contains the principles of a moderate 
and rational Epicurean, such as Horace seems to have 
been, and not those of a debauched and inordinate 
votary of pleasure. } 


HOR. LIB. I. ODE 18. 
Translated by W. Boscawen, Esq. 
Varus, the vine prefer, where’er you sow 
The genial soil of Tiber’s far-fam’d fields, 
Duli sober mortals heaven o’erwhelms with woe, 
‘Lo wine alone corroding sorrow yields. 


What generous soul, when cheering wine in- 
spires, 
Dread fears of wan poverty annoy? 
Thee, jocund god, the grateful heart admires, 
Thee, Venus, queen of pure unsullied joy. 


Yet, warn'd, your social mirth let temp’rance 
puide, , 
Beware the Lapithe and Centaur’s ire, 





THE PORT FOLIO. 
So the mad Thracians right and wrong divide, 
By the thin boundaries of their wild desire. 


No, gentle godhead, friend to geace and love, 
Ne’er shall my voice thy genial soul affright, 
Ne’er pierce the deep inviolable grove, 

Nor drag thy mysteries to unhallow’d light. 


Let then no Phrygian cymbals wake the breast, 
For then self-love prevails with impulse blind, 
And empty pride displays her airy crest, 

And lavish confidence unveils the mind. 


[The heart of Anacreon, devoted to indolence, seems to 
think that there is wealth enough in happiness, but 
seldom happiness enough in wealth. The cheerfulness 
with which he brightens his old age is interesting and 
endearing Like his own rose, he is fragratt even in 
decay. But the most peculiar feature of his mind is 
that love of simplicity, which he attributes to himself 
so very feelingly, and which breathes characteristically 
in all that he has sung. His disposition was amiable; 
his morality was relaxed, but not abandoned; and 
virtue, with her zone unloosed, is an emblem of his 
character. af 

All the translators and commentators have differed 
widely in their conception of this ode. It seems 
scarcely possible teat this antique Grecian gem should 
be placed in a fairer light than ithas been done by 
Mr. Moore. ] 


ODE 18. 


Now the star of day is high, 

Fly, my girls, in pity fly, 

Bring me wine, in brimming urns, 
Cool my lip, it burns, it pres: 
Sunn’d by the meridian fire, 
Panting, languid, I expire! 

Give me all those humid flowers, 
Drop them o’er my. brow in showers, 
Scarce a breathing chaplet now 
Lives upon my feverish brow ; 
Every dewy rose I wear 

Sheds its tears and withers there, 
*But for you, my burning mind, 
Oh! what shelter shall I find, 

Can the bowl or flowrets’ dew 
Cool the flame, that scorches you? 


CANZONET. 


Lady! when with glad surprise, 

I meet thy soft and shaded eyes, 
Or, lost im dreams of love, behold, 
Thy waving locks of darken’d gold, 
Or press the lip whose dew discloses 
Sweets, that seem the breath of roses, 
Lady! I sigh, and, with a tear, 

Swear earth is heaven if thou art near. 


But when the hour of transport’s o’er, 

My soul’s delight is seen no more, 
Remembering all thy host of charms, 

I tremble then with wild alarms, 

And, taught by jealous doubt, discover, 
Inevery gazing youth a lover, 
Confessing, with a silent tear, 

That heaven and hell are wond’rous near. 


a 


Not, Celia, that I juster am, 
Or better than the rest; 


|, . For T would change each hour, like them, 


Were not my heart at rest, 


[Sir Charles Sediey was never more conspicuous for that 
prevailing gentle art, which has been ascribed to him, 
than in the following gallant stanzas, which surpass 
in finesse and delicacy of compliment even the bland 
expressions of Waller to his Amoret or Sacharissa. } 





peculiarly delicate and impassioned. 





* The translator remarks that the transition here is 





; 

But IT am ty’d to very thee, 

By every thought I have; 

Thy face I only care to see, 
Thy heart | only crave. 


All that in woman is ador’d 
In thy dear self [ find; 

For the whole sex can but afford 
The handsome and the kind. 


Why then should I seek farther store, 
And still make Jove anew? 
When change itself can give no more, 
"Tis easy to be true. 
[The following Song, though from the pen of a. noble. 
man, whose wickedness was at least equal to his wit, 
is pure; and, if deformed by some of Cowley’s pecu- 
liarities, is still an agreeable trifle.} 
Insulting beauty you mispence 
Those frowns upon your slave; 
Your scorn against such rebels bend 
Who dare with confidence pretend 
That other eyes their hearts defend 
From all the charms you have. 


Your conquering eyes so partial are, 
Or mankind is so dull, 

That, while I languish in despair, 
Many proud, senseless hearts declare, 
They find you hot so killing fair, 

To wish you merciful. 


They, an inglorious freedom boast, 
I triumph in my chain; 
Noram I unreveng’d, though lost, 
Nor you unptnish’d, though unjust, 
When I alone, who love you most, 
Am kill’d with your disdain. 


MOLLY’S RESOLVE. 


Ned says your fair, I say your brown, 
He.says you smile, I say you frown— 
Now, prithee, which is right? . 
To suit my answer to your mind, 
If true itis that Love is blind, 
Ye both have lost your sight. 


Forifon Ned I chance to smile, 
You sicken, and turn pale the while, 
And think I frown on you, 
Or when he calis me Molly fair, 
I black or brown to you appear, 
Or any but the true. 


But if you wish my mind to know, 
And which the favourite, Ned or you, 
I'll e’en no longer jest ; 
Ned has his charms, and so have you, 
But, as I cannot marry two, 
First love they say is best. 


EPIGRAM 
ON A SELF-APPLAUDER. 
To speak in Nimium’s praise I’d plann’d, 
But he out-plans me hollow; | 
And he’s so much the abler hand, 
I can’t attempt to follow. 
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